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AN EXPERIMENT IN RELIGIOUS FAITH 
The Coming Ministerial Institute 
Leslie T. Pennington 

In the program of Unitarian advance the conference of 
Unitarian ministers at the institute to be held at the Nichewaug 
Inn, Petersham, Mass., September 6 to 9, should have far- 
reaching significance. The object of this institute is to develop 
the professional standards and spirit of our ministerial leader- 
ship. The program is conceived in the spirit of the Appraisal 
Commission and of the new administration which set up a special 
Department of the Ministry. 

Some fifty-nine ministers and laymen who received their 
assignments in January are now working on ten studies which 
will be the basis of discussion at the institute. Through The 
News-Letter of the Ministerial Union the ministers have been 
informed of plans as they developed. 

The studies cover the major fields in which basic and long- 
time policies should be developed. 


The Program of Studies 
The studies and the groups making them are as follows: 


1. The Congregational Genius of Our Churches 

Chairman, Rev. Earl C. Davis, Petersham, Mass.; Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass., Rev. Charles Graves, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. 
Joseph N. Pardee, Bolton, Mass., Rev. Frederick L. Weis, Lan- 
caster, Mass. 
2. The Selection of Men for the Ministry 

Chairman, Rev. Fred R. Lewis, Beverly, Mass.; Rae. Dun- 
can Howlett, Salem, Mass., Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chics Tob 
Dr. Minot Simons, New York City. 


3. Training the Ministry 

Chairman, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor, Maine; 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill., Professor J. A. C. F. Auer, 
Belmont, Mass., Dr. Henry W. Foote, Belmont, Mass., Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Rev. Skillman E. Myers, 
Burlington, Vt. 
4. Placing the Minister 

Chairman, Dr. George F. Patterson, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
Alfred W. Birks, Natick, Mass., Rev. Lon R. Call, Chicago, IIl., 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Waltham, Mass., Dr. Clarence Reed, 
Oakland, Calif., Dr. Charles E. Snyder, Davenport, Iowa. 
5. Fellowship 

Chairman, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. 
Dan H. Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass., Perey W. Gardner, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Plymouth, Mass., Rev. 
Jacob Trapp, St. Louis, Mo. 


6. Ethical Standards 

Chairman, Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, Montclair, N. J.; Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey, Milwaukee, Wis., Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., 
Weston, Mass., Dr. Charles E. Park, Boston, Mass., Rev. Robert 
Weston, Schenectady, N. Y., Dr. Horace Westwood, Berkeley, 
Calif 


7. The Distinctive Work of the Ministry 

Chairman, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Boston, Mass.; Rey. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, Grafton, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago, Ill., Rev. David R. 
Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 


8. Revitalizing Intellectual and Spiritual Life 

Chairman, Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Wellesley, Mass.; Prof. 
James L. Adams, Chicago, Ill., Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Rev. Karl.M. Chworowsky, Newburgh, N. Y., Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Hazel R. Gredler, Norton, Mass. 


9. Personal Evaluation 

Chairman, Rev.: Kenneth C. Walker, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. 
Sylvester Judd Beach, Portland, Maine, Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
Hollis, N. Y., Rev. Edwin Slocombe, Lynchburg, Va., Rev. 
Frank E. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa., Frederick Winsor, Concord, 
Mass. 


10 Relation of the Parish to the Minister 

Chairman, George G. Davis, Boston, Mass.; Rev. E. Bur- 
dette Backus, Indianapolis, Ind., Roy Campbell, Montreal, 
Canada, Dr. Owen W. Eames, Springfield, Mass., Dr. Emmett 
Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio, Judge J. Ward Healey, Leominster, 
Mass., Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, St. Paul, Minn., Judge James 
H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Object of Each Study 

In the January News-Letter it was suggested that ‘‘each 
paper should set forth briefly and concisely the best current 
standards and practices and should strike the note of prophecy by 
indicating lines which future development should follow. Wher- 
ever possible it should take into account the standards and prac- 
tices of other liberal bodies.” 

The date and the place of the institute were selected in ac- 
cord with the preference expressed in a mail referendum of the 
entire fellowship and a vote at the annual meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union. All of our ministers have been urged to attend. 
Letters have been sent to the clerks of all churches urging them 
to do everything possible to enable their ministers to come. It 
has been suggested that conferences of churches in distant parts 
of the country should help with the expenses of ministers in their 
districts. The Department of the Ministry has set up a small 
fund to help with the expenses of ministers of churches more 
than five hundred miles from the institute. All Unitarians in- 
terested in Unitarian advance and all Unitarian organizations can 
help by contributing to the expenses of individual ministers or to 
this central fund through the office of the Department. 


Significance of the Institute Findings 

The studies presented at the institute and revised in the 
institute discussions may well form the coherent major policies 
of the new Department of the Ministry. It has been suggested 
that these revised studies should be edited and published in a 
booklet, copies of which should be sent to each minister and 
each church in our fellowship. This booklet could become the 
focal point of a growing, a more commonly understood and 
accepted body of standards and practices in the ministry of our 
churches. In each parish it could become a guide-book to the 
ministers and lay leaders of our churches in the relationship be- 
tween a minister and his people. 

This whole program is an experiment in religious faith, in 
the faith that our liberty does not issue in an individualism 
which is separative, irresponsible, disparate, and eccentric; but 
which is a more direct means to a more honest and more profound 
agreement, to agreement on a higher, a more significant, and a 
more prophetic level; that our liberty is, in fact, co-operative, 
responsible, unifying, and concentric. 
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A COAT OF RED FOR THE A. U. A. 


E received last week too late for extended 
comment the protest signed by fifty dis- 
tinguished citizens of Massachusetts against 

the report of a Massachusetts Legislative Commission 
which went on a Red hunt some time ago, and is now 
recommending a number of bills aimed avowedly 
at protecting American liberties against communism, 
but in fact going far beyond that aim, and putting 
any liberal movements and liberal individuals at the 
mercy of biased or incompetent authorities. 

Not all of these bills are bad, and the Legislative 
Committee on Legal Affairs of the Massachusetts 
Legislature which was holding public hearings on them 
when these lines were written will not, in any event, 
recommend all of them for passage. But the tone of 
the arguments used in their favor, and the presence 
during some of the hearings of a representative of 
Mayor Hague of Jersey City, emphasizes the wisdom 
of the fifty protestants, whose names we printed last 
week, in their insistence that none of these laws should 
be introduced before the report of the commission 
has been made available for study: at the present 
moment it has not been printed. 

The issue, of course, is more than a state issue. 
Other states have had their witch hunts, and we have 
probably not seen the last of them. Any citizen who 
doubts that these activities are mere witch hunting 
should visit one of the public hearings on this type 
of legislation. The proponents of the bills and their 
supporters betray themselves in their speech as being 
biased, ignorant and misleading. For instance, a 
fraternal insurance order solicits its business from the 
working class, particularly union people. Its mem- 
bership includes communists. But because the order 
had given as a prize, possibly for getting new members, 
a trip to Russia, and because it had solicited funds 
for medical supplies to loyalist Spain, it is branded as 
a part of the communist party. 

Fortunately, in Massachusetts the repressors of 
freedom have not gone so far as they have in New 
Jersey, and indeed their campaign may still be in the 
state where it can be killed by the force of public 
opinion. But hardly public opinion that is leaderless 
and unorganized. Liberals should join such organiza- 
tions as the Civil Liberties Committee of Massa- 
chusetts, 73 Tremont Street, or the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and that or other effective protest 
ought to be a first call upon the Unitarian conscience. 
Not only are we dedicated to the idea of individual 


freedom of thought and assemblage, but we are among . 


the Reds that these suppression gangs are after. 

We hear objections from the floor? You say you 
are a good republican? That makes no difference, 
dear friends. Did you not know that in the logic of 
suppression there is no distinction between a re- 
publican and a Red if the republican happens to be a 
liberal in religion? We have before us a book bound 


in red and written by Elizabeth Dilling. It is also 
published by her, in Chicago, in case you wish a copy. 
This work, a sequel to her “The Red Network,” 
honors the American Unitarian Association by listing 
our Social Relations Department as one of the agencies 
“boring from within” on behalf of the “Reds.” As 
evidence of this, after listing certain recommendations 
on such ordinary social policy matters as child labor, 
conscientious objection to war, etc., it accuses this de- 
partment of advocating “free speech, free press and 
assembly even for those groups with whose opinions 
they do not sympathize.”’ Our department is also 
accused of sex education, “begun at an early age.” 

The singling out for quotation of our stand on 
free speech—and without stopping to check up, we 
have grave fears that at some time or other our Social 
Relations Department has come out for the dangerous 
thing—is a dead give-away of the point of view of all 
these Red baiters. They think they are hundred 
percent Americans, and they think that America is 
the land of liberty. You are allowed, that is, to dis- 
agree with any theory of government practiced abroad 
and to say that you believe in the American system. 
But that freedom of speech means freedom to disagree 
with them, in anything they may propose and label 
American, is something quite beyond their universe 
of discourse. They just cannot conceive of a man dis- 
agreeing with what another man says and yet fighting 
for his right to say it. 

And if our real American rights are to be pro- 
tected, the individual citizen must join the fight on 
their behalf. Our political representatives are far 
more likely to betray us, or at least to desert us: as 
those people have learned who sought to have the 
national administration squelch Mayor Hague of 
the principality of Jersey City. And we cannot ex- 
pect Norman Thomas to carry on wherever our civil 
liberties are menaced. After all he can only be in one 
place at once—and as often as not he finds that he 
cannot even be there. 

* * 


THE STATE AS BLACKMAILER 


HAT a shame that that early graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Ben- 
jamin R. Tucker, is not still publishing 

Liberty! What beautiful propaganda for philosophical 
anarchism he could have made of the latest exploits 
of the Nazi government. We can imagine the old- 
time philosophical anarchists as rather puzzled by 
some twentieth-century manifestations of govern- 
ment: sickness and old age insurance; public owner- 
ship of this or that utility; the care for people’s health 
and the imposition of minimum requirements of 
purity in foods and drugs and minimum conditions 
of sanitation in industry. It might be rather hard to 
argue that all government is an evil when that sort 
‘of thing is going on. 

But things would improve—from a propaganda 
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point of view—when the Nazis and the fascists opened 
their respective exhibitions. Nazi terrorism and 
purges would fit nicely. But what joy would be the 
philosophical anarchist’s as he read of the Nazis 
latest exploits. Terrorism and purges are at least 
crimes with an ancestry, associated with history, 
with tragedy. But what shall we say of a government 
that descends to petty extortion? A Boston paper last 
week gave a detailed account of how money had to be 
collected in America and in England in order to rescue 
Sigmund Freud from the Nazi invaders of Austria. 
First these people had confiscated. Freud’s personal 
funds, then they seized the scientific paper he had 
founded, and then held him until its “debts” were 
paid. 
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Considering that Freud himself had canvassed 
the possibility of personal violence on the part of the 
Nazis and had determined to kill himself if it were 
offered, we may congratulate ourselves that the life 
of one of the greatest men of our time has at least 
been saved. 

But that he was made the victim of a piece of 
petty extortion, a type of crime despised by the 
majority even of the criminal world, is such damning 
evidence of the shabbiness, as well as of the wickedness, 
of the Nazi régime that even those few Americans who 
have been inclined to apologize for it on the ground of 
Germany’s peculiar situation, what Hitler has done 


for youth, and all that, should be thoroughly disil- 
lusioned. 


Two Unique Episodes in Dedham History 
I. The Gathering of the Church, 1638 
II. The Dedham Decision, 1818 
Lyman V. Rutledge 


An address by the minister of the First Church and Parish in Dedham before 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian Historical Society, May 24, 1938. 


HAT charm the name of Dedham may have 
over the powers of destruction may be sur- 
mised from the longevity of records kept in 

both our own town in Massachusetts and her god- 
mother on the river Stour in England. The village 
on the Stour, with a population not exceeding two 
thousand, has a continuous record of her history 
going back to the early manorial days. Our own village 
on the Charles dates officially from the land grant of 
September 10, 1636, but the town records date from 
August 18, 1636, when residents of Watertown formed 
what they were pleased to call Contentment society, 
whose purpose was to settle Contentment village 
whenever the Great and General Court should grant 
them suitable territory. The court in its wisdom, 
yielding to the nostalgia of one of its members, sub- 
stituted the name Dedham for Contentment, and 
thus linked the traditions of this settlement with the 
English village. Our town records are therefore older 
than the town itself. The church records also are 
complete in their original manuscript back to those 
formative years of 1636-8, when the meetinghouse 
was voted by the town and the church itself was 
gathered. The church records, however, came near 
losing an important volume from the original during 
the troublous days of the division in 1818. 

Our interest today centers in these two episodes: 
the gathering of the church in 1638, and the Dedham 
Decision of 1818. 


The Flock without a Shepherd 


During the winter of 1636-7 the first settlers 
lived in Watertown and made frequent pilgrimages up 
the Charles, over ice and snow and turbulent waters, 
to cut timber for their new dwellings. The first town 
meeting on Dedham soil was held March 23, 1687. 
Here fifteen men gathered around a new-built fireplace 
to act upon the terms of their future association. 
They had come to this new world and to this unbroken 


wilderness with three purposes in view: to establish a 
free citizenship, a free church, and a free school. They 
had already drawn the covenant which all residents 
must sign. Now, therefore, in the opening of their 
first spring they turned gladly to the building of a meet- 
inghouse, which was to be their civic, religious, and 
educational headquarters. It was to be twenty feet 
wide, thirty-six feet long, and to have a thatched roof 4 
but nothing is said about a fireplace or floor. Progress 
on the meetinghouse was not rapid. Obviously the 
contractors were allowed to build their own houses 
and plant their own gardens first, turning to the 
timbers of the town house at odd times. Meanwhile 
the question of religious observance pressed upon them. 
The journey to Watertown was long and difficult. 

On July 18, 1687, a little “hantle” of new settlers 
arrived in Dedham. One among them, Citizen John 
Allin, a man of parts, who held a degree from Caius 
College in Cambridge, England, and had been a lay 
reader in the church. The settlement quickly recog- 
nized his superior training and ability. Soon he was 
called upon to advise them in this matter of the 
church. Under his guidance the citizens began to 
meet Thursday mornings to discuss the weighty prob- 
lems of this life and the next. Their first question 
was, Have we any right to discuss religion without 
an ordained minister to lead us? They quickly de- 
cided that “God was with the congregation,” and 
proceeded to the discussion. They requested the 
mother. church in Watertown to release them, that 
they might form a church of their own, but the austere 
minister and his ruling elders denied the request on 
the grounds of unfitness. The account of this denial, 
in the handwriting of John Allin himself, reveals no 
trace of resentment or distress of mind on Dedham 
soil. It was still Contentment village to them. 

Citizen Allin was moved by the spirit to take 
Ralph Wheelock into consultation on the matter. 
They chose a third and these a fourth until ten citizens 
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were assembled to consider the gathering of a church. 
To meet the challenge of fitness they agreed to leave 
the room one by one while the remaining nine were to 
discuss the character and Christian grace of the ab- 
sent member. The original ten were winnowed to 
six, too small a number. There was much disappoint- 
ment over the clerk of the town, Citizen Edward 
Alleyn, who was their representative in the Great 
and General Court, and a man of power among them. 
He was held in question, however, because of some 
evil report which followed him from England. An 
investigation was started and in due course, some 
months later, a favorable report was returned from 
the old country, and Citizen Alleyn was joined to the 
original six. Meantime a young settler of good report 
had come among them, John Hunting by name, and 
was joined to the group. These eight now united to 
issue an invitation to the churches of surrounding 
towns to attend a council meeting on November 8, 
1638, to witness the formation of a new church. The 
council assembled. The little meetinghouse could 
not have been finished, but we can well imagine that 
the rough clapboards were up, and the roof was 
doubtless thatched. There in that half-finished shelter 
the solemn meeting was held, and the citizens by their 
own act created the first church of Christ in Dedham, 
without benefit of clergy, and without ecclesiastical 
authority from abroad. 

Later, on April 24 following, the new church met 
again in solemn conclave. Citizens were elected to 
represent the congregation in the act of ordination, 
for it was now time to ordain an elder and a minister. 
John Hunting was quickly chosen to serve as ruling 
elder. The hands of John Allin, Ralph Wheelock and 
Edward Alleyn were placed upon his head,long prayers 
were said, and he was presented to the congregation 
as their ruling elder. His first duty in that office 
was to seek a candidate for the pulpit which they 
were now to establish. Elder Hunting turned im- 
mediately to Citizen John Allin, and extended the 
“call” to him. His acceptance was given and he knelt 
before the congregation as the hands of his fellow 
citizens were placed upon his head as an act of or- 
dination. Thus again, without benefit of clergy and 
without ecclesiastical authority other than their own, 
the citizens called the benediction of Heaven upon 
their own acts. They formed their church and created 
their ministry. From that day to this the First 
Church in Dedham has been a law unto itself, deriving 
its authority from within, and maintaining still that 
“God is with the congregation.” 


The Dedham Decision 
The relationship of church and parish remained 
unquestioned for near two centuries, then came a 
sharp division of opinion, arising, one of our own 


historians is inclined to think, from heated political | 


issues of the time. Whatever the inflaming cause, 
the result was a division among church members, a 
challenge to the authority of the parish, the confisca- 
tion of property held by the church, a suit of replevin 
brought by. the parish, the trial in the Norfolk Court, 
the decision in favor of the parish, the consequent re- 
turn of the property (most of it) to the parish, and 
the formation of a new church, now known as the 
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Allin Congregational Church. The importance of 
the trial in ecclesiastical history arises from the fact 
that the seat of authority had not been definitely 
established in law as between the church and the 
parish. It would appear from the early history of 
the Dedham church as we have just reviewed it, that 
the church was separate from the town, and main- 
tained its own supremacy. Yet, on closer view, we 
discover that the town had voted to build a meeting- 
house months before the citizens “gathered” the 
church. Moreover, all members of the church were 
first made citizens of the town and were required to 
sign the town covenant. It was also a colonial regu- 
lation that all citizens should pay taxes for the main- 
tenance of the church and support of its minister. 
This regulation prevailed until 1834, and was in full 
force at the time of the court trial now before us. 

Viewing the history of other churches and parishes 
round about, it was observed that authority seemed 
to rest now in one and now in the other. In some 
instances the church would call a minister and the 
parish would concur. Again the parish would issue 
the call and the church concur. In our own early 
records (of 1865) it appears that both church and 
parish met in one session and extended the call in one 
vote, deeming it unnecessary to call separate meet- 
ings. 

So far as Dedham citizens then were aware, the 
supremacy of church or parish had not been made a 
court issue, although it came to light during the trial 
that the town of Sandwich had fought it out thirty- 
two years before (1786) and the court had decided in 
favor of the parish. 

The issue in Dedham emerged from a difference 
of opinion which grew up during the pastorate of 
Rev. Joshua Bates. When called to the Dedham 
pulpit in 1803 he was well known as a minister of 
great power and liberal spirit. With the passing of 
years he grew less tolerant, and more orthodox, carry- 
ing a small minority with him in the direction of a 
narrower church. The maiority of his congregation 
grew restless, and he was finally encouraged to accept a 
call to become the president of Middlebury College 
in Vermont. His more ardent supporters in Dedham 
(being distinguished from the rest by political as well 
as religious differences) felt that their authority as 
church members had been challenged. The caldron 
was nicely boiling over a sullen fire when Rev. Alvan 
Lamson was invited to visit Dedham as a candidate. 
The period of his candidacy continued for many weeks, 
the last three of which he resided in Dedham, and was 
taken from house to house by members of the com- 
mittee. He was a recent graduate from Harvard, and 
was therefore suspect. The followers of Dr. Bates, 
under the skilled direction of Judge Samuel Haven, 
whose illustrious father had served as minister of this 
church from 1755 to 1808, took occasion to question 
the young Mr. Lamson on matters of doctrine. They 
were not able to plumb his mind. They could not find 
any direct contradiction in him, but neither could 
they find a forthright expression in answer to their 
questions. They resented his avoidance of doctrinal 
issues, resented the manner in which he was led from 
door to door by the committee, and resented the cool- 
ness which fell from the majority upon their own 
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favored candidates. Mr. Lamson and the liberals 
were winning the hearts of the citizens. 

The first test of strength came on October 18, 
1818, when church and parish were convened pur- 
suant to warrants, and the name of Mr. Lamson was 
to be formally considered. ‘There were at that time,” 
says Judge Haven in a later pamphlet, “residing in 
the parish thirty-eight male members of the church,”’ 
of whom six were absent from the meeting. The test 
vote was on the question, ‘‘are the church now ready 
to elect a pastor... .” “The vote, on dividing the 
house was found to be fifteen in the affirmative and 
seventeen in the negative. Soon after the vote was 
declared an old gentleman who hears with difficulty 
stated that he misunderstood the moderator, and 
meant to have voted in the negative’ (Haven’s 
pamphlet, page 15). The original count remained, 
however, and the will of the church was conveyed to 
the parish, which was now ready to take action. 
Here were assembled 135 members who proceeded at 
once “‘to choose Mr. Lamson according to the article 
in the warrant,” by vote of eighty-one to forty-four. 

The majority of the church against Mr. Lamson, 
now numbering eighteen citizens, began at once to 
plan for separate action, on the grounds that the 
church should call its own minister, and that the 
parish had no authority to impose a minister upon 
the church, much less to perform the act of ordina- 
tion. 

The parish with equal promptness called the 
customary council of churches for October 25 to ordain 
Mr. Lamson. The church drew up a long and re- 
markably well-constructed protest, and, when the 
council convened, immediately took the floor, read 
the protest to the assembled delegates, and told them 
that the church had called no minister, that the coun- 
cil could not ordain Mr. Lamson, and that they had 
best adjourn without further action. The members 
of that council were not easily to be dissuaded. Their 
names are known to us even better in some instances 
than to the speaker who addressed them on that oc- 
casion. Among them were Rev. John T. Kirkland, 
then president of Harvard, Rev. James Walker, after- 
ward president, Dr. Henry Ware, and Rev. William 
Ellery Channing, who was so soon to challenge the 
entire country with the reasoned eloquence of his 
Baltimore sermon. 

The council after long deliberation voted to or- 
dain Mr. Alvan Lamson over the First Parish in Ded- 
ham, and proceeded at once to that solemn act. 

The dissenting church members immediately 
called a council to consider its plight—“‘left as sheep 
without a shepherd—standing in peculiar need of 
advice, assistance, and prayers of sister churches.” 
The date was set for November 18. The council re- 
viewed the entire situation prayerfully, but refused 
to give specific advice to either party. The report, 
signed by W. Greenough, moderator, and A. Holmes, 
scribe, said, “‘We can only, in addition, reeommend to 
you the things which make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another.” 

Shortly thereafter the communion set of the 
church disappeared; the church record book was, of 
course, with the dissenting members. So also were 
the bonds, and all funds and properties held in trust. 
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The grapevine telegraph was well employed and it 
soon became known that the parish was making ready 
to demand return of these properties. The dissenters 
hastened the event by engaging Daniel Webster as 
attorney, whereupon the parish brought action of 
replevin for the recovery of sundry bonds and other 
securities for the payment of money, together with 
the records and documents of the church aforesaid. 

The trial was long and well argued. There were 
frequent requests for the records of the church still 
held by the dissenters, but to no avail. The court 
finally handed down its now famed decree, “that the 
members of the church who withdrew from the parish 
ceased to be the first church in Dedham, and that all 
the rights and duties of that body relative to property 
intrusted to it, devolved upon those members who 
remained with and adhered to the parish.” 

The dissenters. now moved to the formation of a 
new society which has borne the various titles, ‘“Pro- 
prietors of the New Meeting House in Dedham,” 
“The New Meeting House Society,’ “First Congrega- 
tional Church,” and finally its present incorporated 
name, ‘“‘Allin Congregational Church.” 

The endowments and real estate were turned 
back to the parish, as the court had decreed, but the 
communion set remained in obscure shadows for a full 
century, when at last it was left as a foundling child 
on the doorstep of the Dedham Historical Society. 
It was welcomed by the curators, given a permanent 
home there, and no questions asked. 

About the year 1927 an elderly coachman ap- 
proached the president of the Historical Society, who 
happened to be the senior deacon of the First Church, 
bearing an ancient leather bound volume in his hands. 
He said that the family for whom he had worked 
(descendants of Judge Samuel Haven) on their re- 
moval from Massachusetts a short time before had 
asked him to destroy a mass of old books and papers 
from their attic. Among them was this volume which 
he thought might be of interest to the Historical 
Society. The good deacon accepted the gift with 
appropriate thanks, but reserved his joy until he had 
called his minister and fellow deacons into council, 
there to reveal to them the lost volume of church 
records, the proceedings which the court had sought 
in 1819, the one volume which now makes our records 
complete from the founding of the church to the pres- 
ent day. 

Eagerly all eyes pored over the pages to see if 
the manuscript, in the handwriting of the dissenters, 
would vindicate or challenge the court decree—now 
more than a century old. In brief, did the group of 
dissenters by their own act separate themselves from 
the parish to form a new body? According to the 
records in their own handwriting, they did. 

* *° O* 
THE PERIL OF CENSORSHIP 

No writing is ever as dangerous as the censor. This is an 
axiom of Anglo-Saxon civilization and we should not forget it. 
Censorship has come to be a word of quite limited meaning, deal- 
ing only with the unsafe list of writings and pictures on one par- 
ticular subject, covered by the short word, sex. . . . The menace 
is not the writings or the pictures, which do very little harm. 
The menace is having this leverage in a court to make the old 
sin of religion a crime against the state-—Rev. John Malick. 
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A Clergyman’s Deposition 


J. J. Cogan 


The author of this article is neither an anarchist, a nihilist nor an undesirable alien, but the rector of St. 


Paul’s Episcopal Church, of Peabody, Mass. 
and left the meeting place unscathed. 


NASHAMEDLY, this paper is all about J. J. C. 
It is intended solely for the cognoscenti. If 
it is received with a sigh, a shrug, a smile, it 
will be reward enough. In part, J. J. C. is a scientist, 
philosopher, poet. In part, he is an epistemological 
skeptic, a materialistic positivist, a Platonic idealist. 
One of these parts is the excursive self, the other part 
is the reflective self. 
The excursive part has commerce with the world. 
It frets of marriage, food, war, politics, churchman- 
ship, ruthless analyses. It keeps boring into medioc- 
rity. The newspaper, a radio and the Ford car tanta- 
lize this part of J. J.C. The movies make him erotic. 
Bankers, salesmen and boozers create nightmares 
for him. Despair, fanaticism and lunacy are all about 
this section of J. J. C. It is pierced by the red-hot 
pitchforks of unreason and greed. The world pontif- 
icates over J. J. C.’s excursive self. The world is like 
the rector in Carroll’s play, “Shadow and Substance.” 
It is regally self-possessed, silencing opponents with a 
gesture and dismissing the human race with an epi- 
gram. This self meets brass, bluff, bluster, bitterness. 
It brings debts and daily shavings and Sunday ser- 
mons for folk who take the path of least resistance, 
like Margot Asquith’s tramp. 


The One Hundred Percenters 


Alas, this self dwells in a realm whose economic 
substance brings luxury and wealth to the few, out- 
rage, poverty and misery to the many. Any serious 
attempt to mitigate the inequality is met by repres- 
sion. J.J. C.’s loaned-out self suffers from the rough, 
slatternly bustle of the world. Its stream of disa- 
greeable, silly questions, its disorder, organized op- 
position, lower J. J. C.’s dignity. J. J. C. agrees with 
AE, who wrote: ‘‘I have met the one hundred percent 
Irish, the one hundred percent English, the one hun- 
dred percent American, and I have always wondered 
why these perfect embodiments of their nations were 
the most perfectly intolerable people, at least from the 
artist’s and poet’s point of view.” J. J. C. agrees 
with AE. . 

In the excursive province of J. J. C. there is ag- 
gressiveness, sadism, romantic experiment. It is the 
realm of people without purpose which is piffle. It is 
the field of mistakes which have become monstrous 
through the usual self-indulgence and calculation. 
Herein, J. J. C. has to meet the popular approval of 
the ambitious self-seeker and social climber. It is the 


land of compulsions wherein the poor are avenging ~ 


themselves upon the rich, the penniless upon the 
poor, the criminal upon the penniless, and the wolves 
upon the criminal. Wherein reforms meet sullen, 
underground resistance in the rank and file, and the 
pugnacities of the arena, and the self-proclaimed im- 
portance of the current vogue. J. J. C. cannot un- 
derestimate the embarrassment he endures in his 


He read this paper before the Peabody Ministers’ Association 


outland self from the vulgarities of the world, the 
flesh and the devil which drive some to frenzy and 
others to extinction. J.J. C. in part is at the mercy of 
demagogues and a peculiar, elemental obstinacy in » 
the human heart which keeps it sour. In this realm 
is the man of power who is so lightly equipped with 
wisdom. Knows little or nothing of the wisdom of 
the ages. But he wields influence over J. J. C., at 
least over J. J. C.’s existence in his time-space con- 
tinuum. Crisis follows crisis with alarming rapidity 
and unexpectedness. J. J. C. is forced to accept un- 
critically popular delusions of reconstruction. 


Our Present Discontent 


As J. J. C. writes, February 22, England is in 
turmoil over Eden’s resignation. Hitler has thrown 
the Jews of Austria into panic. The United States is 
rearming the seas. Japan is confusing the Confu- 
cianists. Spain is committing suicide. It is a feverish 
world, my lads, to J. J.C. On Washington’s Birthday, 
J. J. C. is entangled in alliances that wring his withers 
when what he wants is a sense of serenity, a rousing 
feeling of power and importance and ready-made solu- 
tions of problems. He does not relish the tragic dis- 
appointments of facile hopes acquired from his an- 
cestors. He thinks it will take another ten thousand 
years for people to get over their foolishness and 
the worse foolishness of their leaders, political, re- 
ligious, military, philosophical. It becomes harder 
for him to put up with a score of unpleasant, even 
humbling, situations in order to be master of some- 
thing very big at the end of a blue moon. The awk- 
ward incidents of the hour swamp the long swing of 
events. This time-space continuum is less logical 
than J. J. C. It cuts its own paths, picks its own 
tools, eludes formulas, is perverse, eccentric, whimsi- 
cal. History does not creep. It leaps. The French 
Revolution was bloody. Dorothy Thompson, Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson and Father Coughlin tell J. J. C. 
that Utopia is not around the corner. 

It seems to J. J. C. that a certain legend in India 
is being worked out. A bird, in the legend, with a silk 
thread in its beak, once every one hundred years trails 
the thread of silk across the top of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains. When the mountains are worn down then men 
will begin truly to live. Pollyanna rubbish! Shoddy 
cannot aid J. J.C. Ben Jonson hit it off well—““What 
a deal of cold business doth a man misspend the 
richer part of his life in! In scattering compliments, 
tendering visits, gathering news, following feasts and 

lays!’ 
é se there any help for J. J. C.? What must he do 
to be saved? Shall he have recourse to the Roman 
Catholic version, a false version which renders only a 
portion of Aristotle? Shall he look to an emotional 
Protestantism, a mythical haze called fundamentalism? 
These two are nostalgic yearnings for mother’s apron- 
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strings. They are foreign to maturity. The Buchman 
Group Movement falls by the same indictment. 
J. J.C. distrusts them as being premature, factitious 
and inadequate as concepts of life and death. They 
teach that people who are let down by gin can lift 
themselves by their bootstraps. They lack sufficient 
character and fastidiousness to maintain the practice 
of ethics without supernatural props. 

What must J. J. C. do to be saved? Shall he 
separate himself from contemporary existence which 
so bores him? Shall he go class-conscious and divide 
himself from people and government? Shall he deny 
the gradual nature of historical development? Shall 
he admit relativity and turn it into an absolute? 
Shall he avoid the extreme called asceticism, contempt 
for worldly goods and commercial virtues? 

This brings up the other part of J. J. C., the re- 
flective self in distinction from his excursive self. 
This is the part that has docketed and ticketed the 
foregoing sentences describing the boiling realm of 
duration. J. J. C. is now a mature man, civilized, 
actuated by the faith in the disinterested mind, which 
is illuminated by the discursive reason. Free from 
party, sect, sex, to operate over the whole range of 
human existence and circumstance, never sinking into 
easily excited satisfactions of barbarism and childish- 
ness, he is subjected to the total push of the cosmos. 
He has developed his true self from the more rudimen- 
tary consciousness to greater unlikeness from the 
common types of mind. He has learned to paddle 
his own canoe, not rely on the herd mind. He is not 
satisfied with rigid formulations. He is contented 
only with great scholarly minds, teachers of breadth 
and vision, masters of subject matter in the cultural 
fields, men who have backgrounds, so necessary, and 
so lacking in the United States. The reflective self 
enjoys the serenity of an integrated mind. It relishes 
the maieutic art of Socrates, a kindly wisdom, throned 
over debate, comprehending and forgiving all. This 
mind spoke in Jesus, ‘Be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” 


This is the voice that in the end shall sing 
In cities of horizons wide as spring. 


This self of J. J. C. is fronted toward reality. 
The metaphysics of faith, the social consciousness of 
the modern day, intuitive insight and natural under- 
standing, all enter into his dialectic. He can go gladly 
to meet new issues, fresh tides of thought. He can 
accept readily the reasonableness of usages which 
differ materially from his own. He can take in the 
trivial happenings of every day which seem to give 
headaches to so many. He is not mentally isolated, 
hurt by the unfamiliar. From Pericles’ Greece, 
Cicero’s Rome, from the incorporation of these into 
Christianity by the church fathers, from all that art- 
ists have added from the Renaissance, he has won 
distinction that has no fear, embarrassment, hostility. 
Entrenched selfishness and the folly of the masses are 
as amusing as Mickey Mouse and Charlie McCarthy. 
St. Paul, after being beaten with thongs and rods, 
stoned, imprisoned, could write the irenic chapter on 
charity. Marshal Haig, after being thrown into re- 
treat five times by the Germans, could persist the 
<ixth time, win, and go back unperturbed to his 
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English garden of flowers. Well, thinkest this is lost 
on J. J. C.? Let the heathen rage and yammer. 
J. J. C. has a dialectic that beautifully resolves itself 
into a synthesis which is olympian in height. 


“The soul who dines of secret bread 
In drought and famine still is fed. 
No matter what the leaven be, 

It quenches hunger, utterly. 


“The soul who travels in secret shoes, 
May visit any land he choose. 
Eternally sustained and shod 
He treads the universe, a god!” 


Today the world is hysterical, pathological. 
Who can minister it peace if not ministers who build 
upon a rock? Who stand outside and apart from it! 
Who are hopeful observers of its maladies! Who can 
put first things first! Gangster-godisms are rife. And 
it is painful to see the number of clergy who are fair 
targets for the Bernard Shaws, H. L. Menckens, and 
Bertrand Russells. I have not the data in hand, but I 
recall my disagreeable sensation at seeing the number 
of men who had gone into the ministry passing only 
through the preparatory school and the seminary 
without university training. I am not impugning the 
sincerity of these men. I am aware that out of the 
mouths of babes, etc. I am aware that Jesus chose 
fishermen. But this is not Jesus’ day. And, as you 
well know, St. Paul and St. Luke wrote more than 
half of the New Testament. St. Paul boasted of 
his equipment. He could, because he had the goods, 
stand before his peers and say, virtually: You cannot 
tell me anything. Take my scale of values or go hang 
yourselves! 


Intellectual Allergies 


The Catholic clergy are even worse quacks than 
the reformed clergy. They have shut their minds to 
all history that has been made since the eleventh cen- 
tury. It is more unpardonable of Protestant ministers 
to sneer at modernism. I once asked a minister if he 
had studied Kant’s Categories of Pure Reason. He 
told me to forget it, as becomes a little child. I should 
worry! Sylvester Nash, one of my teachers, read Kant 
once a year. Another professor, in gedlogy, told a 
class that parents wrote him that he was undermining 
the faith of their boys. Professor Armstrong, a 
scientist, was walking with me one day, while I was a 
student in a theological school, past my school. Said 
Armstrong with a jeer, ““What do they teach you in 
there?”” Rabbi Fleischer of Boston, predecessor of 
Rabbi Levi, durmg a two-hour conversation with me 
said that the clergy read one book at a time and it 
sticks in their crop. He was most scornful to me. I 
recall Dr. George Gordon setting Dean Hodges of the 
Episcopal Theological School in his place. President 
Charles W. Eliot was a guest of the Episcopal Club. 
When asked to speak he told of highly valued friend- 
ships with many Episcopal ministers, including 
Phillips Brooks. “But,” he said, “I have often noticed 
in their preaching a certain economy of intellectual 
effort.” And Gamaliel Bradford says he could find 
nothing in Phillips Brooks or Everett Edward Hale 
to write about, so he chose Darwin. And John J. 
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Chapman opposed Bishop Lawrence as a member of 
the Harvard Corporation, saying, ‘‘Lawrence is too 
rich and not intellectual.’”’ Mrs. Cogan’s brother, a 
Unitarian minister, told me that Episcopalians preach 
Mary-had-a-little-lamb sermons. We are a poor lot! 

Now, seriously, don’t you think we should be, 
above all else, students? How many of us are familiar 
with George Santayana, John Dewey, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Henry Seidel Canby, Bernard De Voto, editor 
of Harpers Monthly, Max Lerner of The Nation, 
C. E. M. Joad of England? Do we read The Kansas 
City Star, The Baltimore Sun, The New York Times? 
Should we not be able to walk through the theodices, 
theogonies, theologies, of the ages so that we could 
stand before the Agrippas and the Herods of the hour? 
Do we read the songsters, Robert Frost, E. A. Robin- 
son, Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, John Masefield? 
What do Pareto, Ferrero, Gentile, of Italy, teach? 
Who is Unamuno, Madariaga, Ortega, of Spain? How 
does Tagore differ from Gandhi of India? What as- 
pects of the Irish genius are illustrated by George 
Russell and E. B. Yeats? 


What Can, Perhaps, Be Done? 


Well-finished ministers can say to the mad storms 
of today, ‘‘Peace, be still,” can open the eyes of the 
blind and unstop the ears of the deaf and cause the 
dead to sit up with a jerk. David tamed the savagery 
of Saul with his harp. Paul stopped a panic at sea 
with his charm. Moses baffled Pharaoh. Joshua 
caused the walls of a city to fall down flat. Daniel 
tamed lions. Peter was the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira. Ambrose frightened Constantine into 
Christianity. Erasmus softened the effect of the 
German Reformation upon England, leaving England 
to flower out in Elizabethan gay-hearted literature. 
Luther was taken whole by Scotland, bequeathing 
dyspeptic Carlyle to college sophomores. Cromwell 
fastened Ireland into Roman exploitation. 

Now for a word on humor in the make-up of the 
minister in the mollifying of the current hatreds. 
Says Lin Yutang: “Imagine a world in which there 
are no stories of murder in the newspapers, everyone 
is so omniscient that no house catches fire, no airplane 
ever has an accident, no husband deserts his wife, no 
preacher elopes with a choir girl, no king abdicates 
his throne for love, no man changes his mind, and 
everyone proceeds to carry out with logical precision 
a career that he has mapped out for himself at the 
age of ten—goodby to the happy human world!” 
Can you enjoy this sly old sage from China now lec- 
turing in the United States? Clarence Day’s “Life 
with Father’ is a sovereign remedy for the bitterness 
in an industrial parish. Cheerfulness can carry a 
man through a scrappy vestry meeting. Oh, for the 
sunlit mornings and wind-swept meadows of humor! 
Behold, my son, with how little wisdom the world is 
governed! 

- “Tn the world ye shall have tribulation, but be 
of good cheer.”” Thomas Mann puts it this way: “I 
deal with the mystery of man, with his sleeping, 
dreaming self in its secret contact with man’s con- 
scious self. Man on a pilgrimage into the night, with 
the mind constantly shifting toward the way.”’ But, 
be of good cheer (so sings E. L. Masters): 


- 


“These never die, never cease to be; 
Mountains, rivers, and clouds from the sea. 
And songs never die; 

They are as mists around the slopes of hills, 
As clouds on the peak tinged by the sun, 
Through which the armies march in vain.” 


In the world ye shall meet the passions of men, 
the imponderables of the politics, the blight of the 
machine, brutal poverty, unmeaning luxury, folk 
like flies in a glue pot. But, be of good cheer, melan- 
choly Jacques, the slow force and pressure of justice 
cannot always be retarded, not to say reversed. 


“Out through the fields and woods 
And over the walls I have wended; 
I have climbed the hills of view 
And looked at the world, and descended; 
I have come by high way home, 
And, lo, it is ended.” 
* * * 


HYMN OF THE SWIMMER 
Helen M. Tate 
Lord of Creation— 
Sea, sky and air— 
Invade all my being, 
Your kinship declare. 


Light of the Universe, 
Edging the cloud, 

Blend with your radiance 
My variant mood. 


Worshiping water, 
Sublimate me 

In the law and the order 
Of God’s artistry. 


* * * 


ANTITHESIS 
Rachel Harris Campbell 
The Mind of man, being passionless, 
May look upon old grief 
Without wrath, without distress, 
Or even unbelief. 


The Mind, more logical than cold, 
Can shrug its pain away. 

“This evil that we see is old, 

And will outlast our day. 


“The dark brain of the troglodyte 
Grappled with hurts like these. 
The latest man to know the light 
Will bear some soul-disease.”’ 


But while the Mind makes crystal-clear 
The inevitable part 

Of ancient wrong and hopeless fear, 

It quarrels with the Heart. 


The poor dumb Heart, that cannot speak 
So plausibly and well,— 

The Heart of man, abashed and weak, 
Rejects the logical. 


It shuns the Mind’s truth more than sin, 
Crying out wrathfully, 

“The wrong that is, has always been, 
But never more must be.” 
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CHINA WILL WIN! 

Japan in China, by T. A. Bisson. The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

The author, an eastern representative 
of the Foreign Policy Association, spent 
1937 in travel and research in the Far 
East on a fellowship from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, so the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities found him on the 
ground. 

He has given us at once a history of the 
events which led up to the present unde- 
clared war and as much data as can be 
gathered from which we may form our 
own judgments about its future. Already 
on the basis of what he tells us about Ja- 
pan’s financial situation we may say that if 
wars are to be assayed in terms of eco- 
nomic profit this one is about lost already. 
Furthermore if laissez-faire is essential to 
the economic prosperity of a capitalistic 
nation, then economic individualism is 
defeated in Japan. When a large American 
credit was sought recently for building up 
Manchuokuo “the offer was made to sound 
more palatable by an effort to show that 
private industrial enterprise in Japan was 
staging a revolt against pressure of the 
military for a controlled economy, and par- 
ticularly against the grant of state social- 
ism enforced by the Kwantung Army in 
Manchoukuo. The obvious implication is 
that an American credit, given at this 
time for Manchurian industrial develop- 
ment, would tend to work against mili- 
tarist domination in Japan and Man- 
choukuo.”’ 

The author examines the implication 
and finds it unjustified. The army will be 
no less totalitarian in Manchoukuo than 
it is being at home. Furthermore the man 
behind the company which made these 
overtures is a creature of the army, im- 
plicated, in the past, in some of its plots. 

Meanwhile the need for American capi- 
tal is desperate enough to justify the army 
setting up this gentleman—Yoshisuke 
Aikawa, president of the Manchurian 
Heavy Industrial Development Company, 
Ltd.—in the guise of a ‘crusader for the 
revival of private enterprise.” This par- 
ticular offer, of course, was frowned upon 
by the State Department and turned 
down, but Japan’s hint for foreign capital 
will be pursued with increasing frenzy. 
Her weakest financial link is her large mer- 
chandise trade deficit, which demands un- 
precedented amounts of foreign exchange. 
There is a definite limit to the restrictions 
which the Japanese authorities can apply 
to imports. Those already applied have 
begun to hamper export trade; they can 
be carried further only at the risk of adding 
to the trade deficit by reducing the number 
of exports. The boycott of Japanese 
products by consumers in the outside 
world, which is growing in extent and in- 


tensity, strikes directly at this most vul- 
nerable point. 

From a military point of view, while 
the author admits, of course, the superi- 
ority of the Japanese military establish- 
ment, he stresses the point that while it 
may enable Japan to gain military objec- 
tives, it can do no more. And while the 
army advances the economic front—more 
complex and more delicately geared than 
the Chinese—may begin to fail. Nor does 
China have a weak economic front. In 
1938 amortization payments on foreign 
obligations may cease, but interest pay- 
ments will not. Requirements for muni- 
tions can be met for the present, and if 
Japan cuts off the present delivery routes 
others are available. 

The author has faith in the efficacy o f 
the guerrilla type of warfare which China is 
now waging: “Its effects, in the long run, 
may be none the less devastating. By 
their control of wide areas of the interior, 
the guerrilla units can force Japan to main- 
tain large armies of occupation in China 
indefinitely. . . . Such a guerrilla army 
will attest the truth of the statement of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that ‘the 
basis of China’s resistance is not found in 
Nanking or big cities, but in villages all 
over China and in the fixed determination 
of the people.’ ”’ 

That fixed determination, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, is not going to break. The 
danger of a loss of morale is over now that 
the country sees that it is in for a struggle 
that will last for years. Meanwhile the 
steadily progressing democratization of 
China’s political system is contributing still 
further to the national feeling of unity: 

“Among both the leaders and the rank 
and file, genuine patriotism rules more 
supreme than at any time in this century. 
In the opposing trenches, the motivating 
force is the zeal for conquest, domination, 
even for loot. The advantage in this re- 
gard clearly rests with China. It may well 
turn the scales. History shows other ex- 
amples of a colonial country defeating a 
better equipped ruling power, whose 
troops had no stomach for the business. 
It was true of the American war for in- 
dependence.” 

In his final chapter, ‘““Manchoukuo—a 
Prototype for China?” the author ex- 
amines the claims of the Japanese that 
they are going to introduce model govern- 
ments and better living conditions in what- 
ever territory they control. If that is 
their intention, he says, let us see what they 
have done in the territory they have con- 
trolled for six years. While the high of- 
ficials of that state are Chinese, control is 
in the hands of the Japanese. Indoctrina- 
tion is used to reconcile the local popula- 
tion to its inferior status. Every effort of 
censorship and propaganda is made to de- 


nationalize the Manchurian Chinese. Edu- 
cational budgets have been cut both ab- 
solutely and in relation to other govern- 
ment expenditures. ‘‘There is not one 
bona fide university in the whole of Man- 
choukuo.” Opium addiction has been ac- 
tively encouraged and is rapidly increas- 
ing. Thousands are dying every year from 
the effect of narcotic drugs. Their bodies 
may be found daily lying on ash heaps. 

Meanwhile Manchoukuo “bandits” are 
resisting the Japanese and are piling up 
respectable lists of casualties for them. 
Such resistance in every part of China 
that Japan overruns, says the author in 
his closing words, “‘will turn the tide, and 
win for China the unchallenged right to a 
free and unfettered national development. 
It will also gain freedom for the Japanese 
people, who are today equally at the mercy 
of their militarist masters.” 

Lede 


* * 


NOT VERY HELPFUL 


The Golden Chain. By Solomon 
Goldman. Vol. I, Part I: Torah and the 
Earlier Prophets. Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


The present volume is the first in a 
series of five devoted to the development 
of Jewish literature from its earliest be- 
ginnings to the present time. The author’s 
scheme is to give, first, the contents of 
the Bible books; secondly, several pages of 
selections, ranging from single phrases to 
long paragraphs; thirdly, brief statements 
as to the authorship, style, philosophy and 
influence of the books under consideration. 
The selections do not make continuous 
reading; inserting the Bible references in 
bold figures disturbs whatever continuity 
the reader might find for himself. How- 
ever, the passages selected are striking, 
vivid: you find most of your Bible favorites 
there. 

Neither the introductions nor the pages 
devoted to authorship, style and influence 
will help the reader understand the Bible. 
The author is bitter against the scientific 
students of the Bible. He devotes most 
of the space to invectives against the 
“critics.” At the same time he does not 
state definitely that he maintains the tradi- 
tional approach to the Bible. Speaking of 
the supernatural revelation as reported in 
Exodus, for example, the author states: 
‘We think it best to let the author speak 
for himself, and let each man take from 
him as much as his heart and mind permit.” 
That may be a fine spirit of tolerance, but 
it will hardly help the reader to understand 
the Book of Exodus. 

Beryl D. Cohon, 


Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lynchburg, 
Va., will be at his summer home in Pep- 
perell, Mass., from June 23 to September 
12, and will be available for pulpit supply 
or conference addresses. 
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The Family Circle 


THOMAS TO CARRY ON FIGHT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The sinister influence of Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City has never loomed 
more ominously than since Saturday eve- 
ning, June 4, when it reached outside 
Hudson County to break up a socialist 
meeting at which I tried to speak. The 
one rotten apple is beginning to infect the 
barrel. 

Hague’s tactics are frighteningly like 
those of Hitler and Mussolini. Reinforced 
with a stern threat to the jobs and liveli- 
hood of those hesitant to fall in line, the 
ward bosses and Hague-controlled heads 
of religious, fraternal, veterans and even 
labor organizations, create a fake mob, 
decked out with signs, slogans, bands, and 
flags—and clubs and rubber hoses. They 
appeal to antisemitism, religious prejudice, 
and red-baiting to arouse a spurious pa- 
triotism, that moves the mob to destroy in 
the name of liberty the only constitutional 
guarantee of liberty. Police and city of- 
ficials co-operate either actively or through 
inaction. 

It isn’t important that it was a socialist 
meeting that was broken up in Newark, 
nor that I was the speaker. Any anti- 
Hague meeting or gesture would have met 
with the same fate. William Carney of 
the C. I. O., Jeff Burkitt, John Longo, 
Congressman Jerry O’Connell, can testify 
to that. Frank Hague and his political 
machine are the most serious overt threat 
to democracy in the United States today. 
That his influence can extend to Newark is 
a warning to every citizen that this is not 
a “local police problem,” as it was de- 
scribed by President Roosevelt. It is a 
menace to the peace and freedom of every 
American. 

Many people realize this. A number of 
them have offered me financial aid to press 
the fight against Hague and what he stands 
for. This letter is to let them and others 
know that I have asked the Workers De- 
fense League to act in my behalf. Before 
I became directly involved, its staff and 
membership were in the foreground of the 
campaign on behalf of other victims of the 
Hague terror and on behalf of democracy 
itself. They have defied Hague by holding 
protest meetings in his own bailiwick. 
They fought so vigorously for the right to 
distribute literature there that the author- 
ities have been forced to submit to the 
Supreme Court decision holding uncon- 
stitutional ordinances which prohibit such 
distribution—a great victory in Jersey City. 
And, most important, they are doing 
yeoman’s service in the tremendous and 
difficult task of organizing and giving voice 
to a large but disorganized and inarticu- 
late Hague opposition in Jersey City it- 
self. 

The Workers Defense League has few 
resources. Funds are desperately needed 
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at this point if this campaign is to be car- 
ried through to a victorious finish. Let me 
urge that every person who believes in 
freedom and democracy and who wants to 
stop fascism in America before it spreads 
beyond Jersey City and Newark, send in 
his contribution to the Workers Defense 
League, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City. 
Norman Thomas. 
New York City. 
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APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union the ministers of the de- 
nomination unanimously desired to ex- 
press their very great appreciation of the 
hospitality that is extended to them and 
their wives by the churches in the vicinity 
of Boston through the hospitality com- 
mittee each year during Anniversary Week. 
They are sensitive to the fact that this 
hospitality entails a financial burden which 
their unidentified friends bear, and a very 
great deal of detailed labor on the part of 
the hospitality committee, most especially 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark. This hospitality 
is of great benefit to those who come 
from a distance and who, therefore, have 
considerable traveling expense, and some 
ministers would find it impossible to at- 
tend were it not for this sharing of the 
burden. During the May meetings it was 
unanimously voted that this expression 
should be sent for publication in the col- 
umns of The Christian Register. 

Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
* * 


A WARNING PARABLE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was delighted with your report of 
John Haynes Holmes’ lecture on Emer- 
son. I have maintained ever since enter- 
ing the Unitarian fold that Unitarianism 
was either a lofty form of ethical mysti- 
cism or a barren rationalism. To find 
Holmes on Emerson saying this so force- 
fully is a cause of joy to me, because 
his name carries weight among that very 
group of our men whose attitude seems to 
be like that attributed to the Jesuits. It 
seems that the Lord had invited the 
founders of the great Orders before the 
throne there to grant them the thing they 
most wanted for their sons upon the 
earth. Benedict chose holy obedience; 
Francis holy poverty; Dominic holy elo- 
quence. When it came the turn of Loyola, 
the Lord asked, “And Ignatius, what can 
I grant your sons, the Jesuits?’”” Where- 
upon the doughty Spaniard replied, ‘‘Oh, 
that’s all right, Lord. You just leave the 
boys alone. They can take care of them- 
selves.” 

John Clarence Petrie, 

Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR A BETTER RESOLUTION 
TECHNIQUE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

If ever I send you a letter, news, or other 
material, I shall accompany it with a new 
subscription to The Register, to show you 
my wholehearted support. Why did not 
someone suggest such a resolution at the 
May meetings? Twenty contributors 
times forty issues equals eight hundred 
new subscribers per year. 

Is it necessary, however, that we have 
resolutions at the May meetings? At least 
any other than courtesy resolutions and 
those needed for routine church business. 
This year the delegates spent most of two 
afternoons discussing many pertinent is- 
sues, but often with more heat than light. 
Most of these resolutions were untouched 
in the business meeting because of lack of 
time. 

Numerous delegates said, ‘‘I cannot vote 
on the May resolution (the same would 
have been true for other important reso- 
lutions) because I do not know what it is 
about.”” It may be shocking, but it is 
nevertheless true, that many of us do not 
feel adequately and basically informed to 
take action involving the entire Church on 
many of these matters. We feel, however, 
that individual Unitarians should all be 
informed and exceedingly active on social 
problems—not by passing a resolution in 
Boston, or even thirty-four of them—but 
by taking personal action in our com- 
munities and by motivating others to 
similar action. 

Might not one thousand letters from 
individual Unitarians to their Congress- 
men be more effective in regard to the May 
bill, neutrality, censorship or civil rights 
than a resolution from the body as a 
whole? Especially when the body as a 
whole adjourns without time for ac- 
tion. 

Would it be possible for resolutions deal- 
ing with international relations and with 
problems of democracy to be discussed 
fully in the panels, and the members of the 
panels to choose therefrom the few most 
important ones for consideration, but not 
action, by the group as a whole? Then at 
the annual meeting have a qualified speaker 
(perhaps a different speaker for each sub- 
ject) introduce the question and the rea- 
son for its urgency. Allow ten minutes 
discussion from the floor. Then have the 
panel chairman give specific reeommenda- 
tions for individual action upon the sub- 
ject. 

For the American Unitarian Association 
at its annual meetings to intelligently 
consider these questions should accomplish 
more good than any number of hastily- 
passed resolutions. This discussion method 
might result in a fairer, more intelligent, 
more democratic action on the part of 
Unitarians than the present discussion 
plus resolutions method. 

M. M. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 
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How North Parish of North Andover 
Rebuilt Its Burned Down Parsonage 


The North Parish of North Andover 
transacted the business usual on such oc- 
casions during its annual parish meeting 
in May of this year, but it celebrated at 
the same time a victory over untoward 
circumstance: it heard the final report of 
a committee which had superintended the 
rebuilding of the parish house, burned down 
last year. 

The parsonage was burned on July 24, 
1937. Three days later the parish com- 
mittee and a number of members of the 
parish met and decided that the house 
should be rebuilt. The chairman of the 
committee, Carl Vetter, appointed the 
following committee to recommend ways 
and means: Isaac Osgood, chairman; Mrs. 
Arthur H. Farnham, Nathaniel Stevens, 
Kenneth H. Barnard, Miss Gertrude W. 
Berry. That committee met immediately 
after its appointment, and requested plans 
and estimates from two architects. On 
August 2 they met and chose the plans 
submitted by John F. Alter of North 
Andover. The plans called for the utiliza- 
tion of the cellar and foundations of the 
old building, and the erection of an eight- 
room dwelling with garage. 

On August 6 the committee again met 
and recommended that the parsonage 
be reconstructed at a cost not to exceed 
$12,000, toward which $7,800 was already 
available as the settlement on the loss of 
the old house. It was decided to make an 
appeal for the difference—rather than use 
existing parish funds. The appeal was 
made by mail, and within three days after 
the letters had been sent out the amount 
was oversubscribed. 

A committee of five was selected to su- 
pervise the job and employ the architect. 
Its first meeting was on August 20 when it 
inspected the site and conferred with the 
architect. A wrecking company was put 
on the job of cleaning up the site. The 
plans and specifications were approved 
September 7, and a number of contractors 
were chosen to bid on the job. By Oc- 
tober 1 the bids were all in and were opened. 
The lowest was somewhat higher than the 
committee could go with the funds at their 
disposal, but after a consultation between 
the architect and the contractor a sum of 
$11,300, which did not include the archi- 
tect’s fee, was agreed upon, which brought 
the cost to $11,976.94. The contract was 
signed on November 9. 

Work commenced on October 11, and 
the house, though not entirely completed, 
was ready for occupancy early in Febru- 
ary. Rev. and Mrs. Cornelis Heyn and 
their two sons moved in on February 15. 
The parish house was dedicated with simple 
exercises and an “open house” party for 

members and friends of the parish on 
February 22. 
When the committee wound up its 


business it was found that the total cost, 
including clearing up the ruins of the 
burned building, was $12,454.83. There 
was a slight excess in the contractor’s 
price over the estimate, but this was 
largely owing to a decision to provide in- 
sulation of the outer walls and one or two 
other items authorized during the course 
of construction. The excess was taken 
care of by private subscription. 

Readers who have not themselves had 
occasion to employ contractors may see 
nothing remarkable in the above figures 
and dates. But the quick decision to re- 
build, the success of the campaign for 
funds, and the smooth carrying out of the 
contract were, as Mr. Heyn and his 
parishioners thought, “an outstanding 
achievement.” That it may be better ap- 
preciated, here is the ‘‘human”’ side of the 
story as recounted by Mr. Heyn in his 
annual report to the parish meeting: 

“The old saying is true, is it not?—that 
of which the heart is full, the mouth will 
run over; and so I hope you will allow me 
to reminisce for a few moments, especially 
if what I say will serve to justify my en- 
thusiasm. 

“Just go back to the incident—or ca- 
tastrophe—which brought on this chain 
of events, to show how capably, perhaps I 
should say masterfully, every detail was 
handled from the beginning. When we, 
the Heyn family, arrived on the scene, 
our eyes could hardly control the emotion 
we felt; and that emotion was caused not 
only by the shock of discovering the seri- 
ousness of our loss, but also, if not more, 
by the realization of how much had al- 
ready been done, how much was being 
done, to lessen the shock for us. There 
were the members of the fire department, 
slaving away in difficult positions around 
and in the house; there were dozens of 
men and women ruining their clothing, 
braving streams of hot and dirty water, to 
carry out our belongings; while many others 
were bfinging articles to places of safety, 
sorting them out, watching over them. 

“Then, as we stepped out of our car, 
we were met by Mr. Osgood and Mr. Vet- 
ter, and we were told: ‘It is all arranged, 
you are going to Dr. Kittredge’s for the 
night.’ And so we did: and what kindly 
and healing hospitality we found there. 
You can imagine that it required more than 
ordinary courage and kindheartedness to 
take in a distracted family who had lost 
their home and most of their belongings. 

“And when we. arrived at the Kittredge 
home we began to discover how the human 
heart can respond in an emergency. A 
big box filled with all kinds of needed 
articles arrived from Mrs. Tyler, including 
soap, towels, needles and pins, and even 
ties for the minister. The ones who gath- 
ered all the different things together must 
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have searched their houses from bottom 
to top. Then came a bundle of boys’ 
clothing from Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dow, 
Jr., with just the size and type of clothing 
needed for our boys. Mrs. Loring, Sr., 
sent a complete sewing-box, full of needed 
odds and ends. And those shipments 
were but the beginning of a stream of do- 
nations, tokens of sympathy, offers of 
help, words of condolence, from all kinds 
of people. Fat checks arrived, by mes- 
senger and by mail; and huge rolls of bills 
were put into our hands. 

“We were like people in a dream—a 
dream in which something very unpleasant 
was supposed to have occurred, but in- 
stead there arose a miracle, a miracle of 
kindness and of healing. Mrs. Heyn and 


_I, imbued already with the belief in the in- 
-herent goodness of people, had to revise 


our conception of human nature, to make 
it broader, more sympathetic even, to fit 
the measure of our experiences. What be- 
gan as a catastrophe turned into unforget- 
table pleasant memories, which will per- 
sist as long as we live. 

“Then, right after the fire, there was the 
extraordinary response on the part of you 
people. There was no hemming and haw- 
ing, no saying that perhaps some time be- 
fore long, if times were only better, you 
might begin to think of building anew; no, 
your attitude was: the parsonage is gone, 
the Heyns are without a home, how soon 
can we build them a suitable new house! 
I was reminded of the words of the prophet 
Nehemiah in connection with the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of his beloved city Jeru- 
salem: ‘Never thelesswe went all of us to 
the wall, every one unto his work; for the 
people had a mind to work.’ ” 

Over sixty members were present at the 
meeting. Isaac Osgood was re-elected 
moderator, and Moses T. Stevens clerk, 
treasurer and collector. Mrs. Joseph N. 
Freeman and Warren L. Stevens were 
elected to the parish committee for three- 
year terms. Reports from the various de- 
partments and organizations of the church, 
including the Women’s Alliance and the 
Y. P. R. U., showed good progress and a 
favorable financial status. The church 
school reported an average attendance 
during the past winter of sixty-four, or 
over eighty-six percent of the enrollment. 
The Community Sports Group showed an 
exhibition of some of the articles produced 
by its members. Since the church vestry 
is now in use nearly every day in the week, 
the budget was enlarged to meet increased 
expenses of heating and janitor service. 

* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 

Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Castine, Maine, 
has accepted a call to the church in Alton, 
Ill. : 

Rev. John C. Petrie, Memphis, Tenn., 
has accepted a call to Houston, Tex. 

Rev. Harry C. Meserve, assistant minis- 
ter in King’s Chapel, Boston, has accepted 
a call to the church in Cohasset, Mass. 
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Laura M. Towne, Founder, Penn Normal School 
Julia A. D. Longstreth 


The writer has read with interest in The 
Christian Register of April 14, 1938, the 
report of Dr. Robert C. Dexter regarding 
various Negro schools of the South, and 
takes this opportunity to correct a wide- 
spread misunderstanding regarding the 
founding of Penn Normal School of St. 
Helena Island, South Carolina. 

This school was not founded by any one 
in any manner connected with Hampton 
Institute, and does not owe its origin 
thereto, but to Miss Laura M. Towne of 
Philadelphia. She was one of a number of 
Northern women who volunteered at the 
close of the Civil War to go south and in- 
vestigate as to the needs of the Negroes 
who had been set free. She felt, not only 
that they would be helpless, but that they 
should be made self-supporting and not 
become a burden to the white people. 

Letters and diaries, and a book compiled 
therefrom for private distribution, tell of 
her difficulty when she first went to South 
Carolina, not only in getting food and a 
place to stay, but in getting the confidence 
of the ex-slaves, who were being told by 
Southern soldiers awful stories of what 
would happen to them if they trusted any 
one from the North. They lied to her, 
stole from her, hid when they saw her 
coming, and, as she said, acted more like 


- wild animals than human beings. 
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Working a Transformation 


Finally, she gained the confidence of a 
few of the older men and women, and they, 
won over by her kindness, gradually in- 
fluenced the others. St. Helena Island she 
selected as her territory, as there the Ne- 
groes seemed so desperately in need of 
help. She found them living in squalid 
surroundings, children unclothed, and the 
sick uncared for, and trusting to mysticism 
for their cures. Many were dying of dis- 
eases that, with care and proper treat- 
ment, were curable. ~ 

Miss Towne, realizing this, went into 
the huts and cabins and showed the occu- 
pants how to clean them properly and keep 
them sanitary, helped the women with 
their babies, taught them how to sew, and 
then she returned to Philadelphia and 
studied medicine under her physician, 
Dr. Constantine Herring. To the delight 
of her family, she remained with them for a 
year, and then to their sorrow (for they 
realized the hardships she encountered, 
the dangers of malaria, then raging un- 
checked, and what it meant for her to 
give up a life of ease and luxury) she left 
to make her home permanently in the 
South. 

Miss Ellen Murray, a New England 
woman who had become deeply inter- 
ested in Miss Towne’s plans, returned with 
her, and together they worked side by 
side, for the good of the Negroes, for the 
remainder of their lives. Miss Towne 
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bought a home with 160 acres of land, and 
became a power for good on the island, and 
Miss Murray lived with her. The former, 
on her return from Philadelphia, was able, 
with what she had learned from Dr. Her- 
ring, to prescribe for the sick Negroes, and 
often she and Miss Murray nursed them 
back to health. 


Teaching Independence 


The Negroes were great beggars, but 
these Northern ladies did not think that 
they should, when strong and able-bodied, 
receive help without returning some ser- 
vice, so Miss Towne gave them work, 
planting and caring for cotton or corn, or 
doing odd jobs about the place, and for 
this she paid them what she considered 
a fair sum. She taught them to care for 
their animals and treat them with kind- 
ness, for nothing angered her more than 
to see a dumb and defenseless creature 
abused. Friends sent her school books 
from the North, and the Negroes were 
taught to read. This was the beginning 
of what later became Penn Normal School. 


Unitarian Collaboration 


The entire Towne family became deeply 
interested in the work, and, assisted by 
Rey. William Henry Furness, the cele- 
brated Unitarian minister and abolitionist, 
urged their friends and acquaintances 
throughout the North to lend the school 
their support. Contributions poured in, 
clothing went south in barrels, and books 
were provided, and finally, with this help, 
Miss Towne and Miss Murray built a 
modest building where Penn School now 
stands. There the three R’s were taught 
to young and old Negroes who were anx- 
ious to learn; women were taught sew- 
ing, basketry, etc., a man was engaged to 
teach carpentering to the younger men, 
and later came the school’s own band. 
Miss Towne almost acted as magistrate on 
the island, for in the midst of strife among 
the men, they were persuaded to ‘‘tuk it 
to Miss Tone, her’ll fix it.’ The writer 
has heard her tell of seeing a crowd gath- 
ered in an open space, and hearing cries 
of “Hold ’im down, lay ’im flat,” etc., of 
how she stopped, got out of her carriage, 
and walked into the crowd and up to two 
angry Negroes who were fighting. She 
ordered the fighting stopped, listened to 
both sides of the story and shamed the 
men so that they finally shook hands, and 
promised next time to bring their troubles 
to her for adjustment. 

Not far from her home, James MacDon- 
ald erected a store, where for small sums 
most of the necessities of life could be ob- 
tained. Later on, when Miss Towne was 
taking a much-needed rest in the North, 
she persuaded Dr. Peters of Jenkintown, 
Pa., to accompany her back to Beaufort. 
There he remained for many years, mar- 
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ried, and built up a large practice, attend- 
ing many white families and, of course, 
the Negroes of St. Helena. 

Miss Towne, after twenty-two years’ 
stay on the island, fell a victim to the 
dreaded malaria, and died in February, 
1901, leaving her home to her faithful 
friend, Miss Murray. Before her death, 
she was assured by her family that her 
life work would be carried on, and with 
this thought in mind, she was very happy. 

From this time on, your readers know 
of the work that has been done under the 
able management of Miss Rossa B. 
Cooley, and it is with no lack of apprecia- 
tion of her fine service that the earlier his- 
tory of a splendid work is here presented, 
giving due credit for the founding of Penn 
Normal School to the one to whom it be- 
longs—who struggled against untold hard- 
ships and died for the race that she loved 
and served. 

* * 


DR. BRUINING TO VISIT US 


Dr. Nicolette A, Bruining of The Hague, 
Holland, one of the leading liberals in the 
Netherlands, will arrive in New York on 
June 20 for a two-month visit to the 
United States. She will attend a Congress 
of Sorophimists in New Jersey upon her 
arrival and will visit Washington and Bos- 
ton in the Hast before traveling exten- 
sively in the Middle West, where she will 
speak at the Religious Education Institute 
at Turkey Run. 

Dr. Bruining is president of the Central 
Committee of Liberal Protestantism in 
Holland, the Dutch member of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, and presi- 
dent of the Liberal Protestant Broadcast- 
ing Society. She is a teacher of religion 
in a training school for teachers in The 
Hague and a teacher of Hebrew for theo- 
logical school students. She studied 
theology at the University of Amsterdam 
and was one of the first women in Holland 
to receive the degree of doctor of divinity. 

* * 


UNION SUMMER SERVICES 


The First Church, the Second Church, 
and the First Universalist Church of 
Salem, Mass., will unite for summer 
services as follows: 

July 3-July 17: services held in the First 
Universalist Church on Rust Street. 

July 24-August 7: services held in the 
Second Church on Washington Square. 

August 14-August 28: services held in 
the meetinghouse of the First Church on 
Essex Street. 

August 14: Rev. G. Ernest Lynch of the 
Marblehead Unitarian church will preach. 

August 21: Rev. Bradford E. Gale will 
preach. 

August 28: Rev. George Gilmour, minis- 
ter of the United Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist) of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., will preach. 

(All union services are held at 10.45 
Sunday morning.) 
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_Laymen Have Their Day 


Annual Laymen’s Sunday Marked by Sermons Stressing Personal 
and Social Aspects of Religion 


“To help laymen to think clearly, feel 
deeply, and express themselves adequately 
on the things of religion’ thus runs 
one of the original statements of purpose 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, and 
one which has been observed each year in 
the celebration of Laymen’s Sunday in 
American Unitarian churches. 

This year, at the request of the Minis- 
terial Union, the League voted to hold 
Laymen’s Sunday on May 22, instead of 
the usual fall date, and many of the minis- 
ters were thereby enabled to obtain an 
early start for the May meetings in Boston, 
while their laymen occupied the pulpits. 
However, several of the churches had al- 
ready made their plans for observing Lay- 
men’s Sunday earlier in the year, so May 
22 was not the unanimous choice of date. 
A variety of subjects and themes seemed 
to be the order of the day, but in general 
the laymen chose to present their personal 
views on the Church and religion. In his 
sermon on “A Layman Looks at Re- 
ligion,” Lester Berglund, at Jamestown, 
N. Y., quoted Thomas Paine in demon- 
strating the difference between religious 
freedom and religious tolerance. ‘‘Toler- 
ance,” said Paine, “is not the opposite of 
intolerance, but is the counterfeit of it. 
Both are despotisms. The one assumes 
to itself the right of withholding liberty 
cf conscience, and the other of granting it.” 

Sermons on similar subjects were 
preached in Uxbridge, Mass., by George 
A. Upton; in Channing Church, Dorches- 
ter, Mass., by W.-R, Kempster; in La- 
conia, N. H., by Edward Moffitt; in Nor- 
ton, Mass., by Professor Paul F. Sprague, 
head of the biblical department of Wheaton 
College, whose subject was, ‘“The Church 
in the Modern World.” He was assisted 
in conducting the service by Varney 
Mosher, Dr. Clarence Davis, Lawrence G. 
Nourse, and a volunteer choir of laymen. 


**A Layman’s Slant’’ 


In the First Unitarian Church of Bur- 
lington, Vt., Senator Alfred Heininger oc- 
cupied the pulpit, and presented “A Lay- 
man’s Slant on Religion.”’ 

After describing his revolt against or- 
thodoxy, based on moral no less than upon 
intellectual difficulties, he said, in part: 

“But it is not enough to climb from or- 
thodoxy to reason, or from dogma to 
truth,—even under the leadership of 
Unitarianism,—no matter how convincing 
or burningly sincere. There must be prac- 
tical application of ideals and principles 
to everyday life. Unitarians have been 
accused of becoming so overliberalized and 
so supertolerant as to have nothing solid 
left to stand on. It is so easy to become 
do-nothing smug, importantly self-satis- 
fied, opinionatedly respectable. We are too 


prone to be willing ‘to drift along, content 
to live and let live.’ 
“Tt is true that religious and political 
liberty has advanced some in the direction 
of freedom; but humanity has found to its 
sorrow that religious and political liberty 
cannot be enjoyed unless based upon 
economic liberty, upon economic security. 
Men must eat, must have clothes and shel- 
ter, no matter what their religious or po- 
litical beliefs. Modern concentration of 
wealth and power have gradually made 
economic slaves of the masses of people. 


The slave and the serf were chained largely . 
to the land; the industrial workers of to- ~ 


day are chained to the machines; and if 
the machines stop, they starve or go on re- 
lief or revolt. The absolute dependence 
upon a weekly wage has thus become a 
fact for most people... . 

“To ask a just wage, fair working hours, 
decent working and housing conditions, to 
eliminate child labor, to care for the inca- 
pacitated,—the blind, the aged, the widow, 
the orphan—that is not radicalism. It is 
just plain, simple, real Christianity.” 


Religion and the Professions 


Several of the laymen preached from the 
point of view of their various professions. 
Hon. Joseph E. Warner’s subject in Digh- 
ton, Mass., was “Law and Religion’’; 
Dr. A. Goldfarb in Ashby, Mass., spoke 
on “The Spirit and the Flesh’; Dr. G. B. 
Horton addressed the Dayton, Ohio, con- 
gregation on ‘Religion as a Psychiatrist 
Sees It’; and Dr. Frederick L. Patry of 
Albany, N. Y., described ‘How We May 
Utilize Mental Hygiene in Daily Living.” 

Dr. Patry began his address with the 
statement that the aim of the Albany Uni- 
tarian church,—‘“‘The direction of spiritual 
enthusiasm toward the enrichment of the 
individual and the perfection of the social 
order,”’—might well be taken as a mental 
hygiene text. 

“Mental hygiene,” he continued, ‘‘may 
be interpreted as the measure of satis- 
faction values and experiences which a per- 
son obtains in his daily twenty-four hour 
living. It is the measure of one’s health, 
happiness, efficiency, and social adapta- 
bility in the light of individual needs, de- 
mands, and opportunities. It thus blends 
with our religious aim in that it is con- 
cerned with the enrichment of individual 
experience, and this is contingent upon ef- 
fectiveness of social integration. 


Man the Master of His Mind 


“Like scientifically minded workers, 
Unitarians, if my understanding is correct 
in this matter, have come to the realization 
that in man himself resides the secret and 
answer to his success and happiness in life. 
In contrast to primitive and ancient beliefs 


and practices in which mental illness was 
thought to be due to the machinations of 
evil spirits or displeasure of the gods, we 
feel that varied degrees of behavioristic 
manifestations are due to natural causes. 
The bold and striking statement of Hip- 
pocrates about 400 B. C., that mental ill- 
ness is a disease of the brain, due to 
natural causes rather than divine influence, 
has only within relatively recent times 
been rediscovered. 


*‘Churchmanship’”’ 

In Dorchester, Mass., in the eighteenth 
consecutive observance of Laymen’s Sun- 
day in the First Parish Church, Frederick 
H. Fay, active Unitarian layman and 
member of the League Council, preached 
on “Churchmanship,”’—the theme of the 
League’s annual institute at the Isles of 
Shoals, of which Mr. Fay has been chair- 
man of the program committee the last 
two years. His visit a year ago to the 
scene of the beginnings of Christian 
churchmanship along the far eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean furnished the 
background for his analysis of past and 
present efforts along churchmanship lines. 

“Religion, if it is to be effective,” said 
Mr. Fay, “requires organization and mu- 
tual effort. 

“Probably we are in mutual agreement 
that churchmanship means working to- 
gether within our churches, in mutual and 
helpful association, with two objectives in 
view: one distinctly personal or individual, 
the other being collective and having to do 
with the social order. 

“The primary purpose of our churches 
may be thought to be the development of 
the individual, the building and strength- 
ening of character, by awakening interest 
in, and developing a realization of, basic 
spiritual truths which are the foundation 
of broad, wholesome and satisfying living. 


We Cannot Neglect the Social Question 

“But our liberal churchmanship does not 
stop with the individual. It has a broader 
outlook. It seeks through the inspiration 
and guidance of basic spiritual truths to 
make us realize the need and opportunity 
of working together for the betterment of 
society. The second objective then is the 
practical application of our religious train- 
ing to the solution of the complex social 
problems that beset us on every hand. It 
is putting religion to work in the field of 
everyday living.”’ 

Other subjects on which laymen preached 
included: “Partner with God,” by Law- 
rence I. Neale, in All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, New York City; “Life,” by S. M. 
Ryder, in Niagara Falls, N. Y.; “The Ex- 
pression of Usefulness,” by Horace C. 
Brown, Jr., at North Easton, Mass.; 
“And Where Is the Place of Understand- 
ing?” by John M. Avent, in Staten Island, 
N. Y.; “The Object of the Quiet Eye,’’ 
by Professor William Yerrington, in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; “Labels,” by Dwight Shaw 
Davis, in Leominster, Mass.; ‘“To Be or 
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Not to Be—a Churchgoer,” by Dana Col- 
lins, in Rockland, Mass.; “The Joy of 
Living,” by Dr. Bernard Fantus, in the 
Third Church, Chicago, IIl.; ‘“The Stake of 
the Church in Present World Conditions,” 
by Professor J. Anton de Haas, of Har- 
vard University, at the Belmont, Mass., 
Unitarian church; “The Co-operative 
Laymen,”’ by Rufus Stickney of Somer- 
ville, Mass., preaching at the Northfield, 
Mass., Unitarian church; and last Novem- 
ber, ‘“‘“A Laymen’s Religion,” by Leroy 
Snyder, in Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


THE BOSTON 
STUDENTS’ 
LOAN FUND 


The Students’ Loan Fund, which was 
established two years ago by the Unitarian- 
Universalist Student Council of Greater 
Boston from proceeds of Town and Gown 
Club dances, has been increased from 
$500 to $600 by the addition to the fund of 
one-half of the past year’s Town and 
Gown surplus. The other half was given to 
the Boston Unitarian Student Committee. 
During the past year eight students have 
been helped with grants from the Loan 
Fund. The maximum loan is $50, which 
may be used for one year at three percent 
interest. A committee of four students and 
the minister to students administers the 
fund. The students hope through their 
own activities and gifts from individuals to 
build the fund up to at least $1,000. 

The president of the 1938-39 Student 
Council is Miss Ruth Naiman of Tufts 
School of Religion. Kenneth Sands of 
Harvard is vice president and chairman of 
the Loan Fund Committee. Ruth Morten- 
son of Radcliffe is secretary. In addition to 
the old committees on conferences, Town 
and Gown dances, religion and the Church, 
and faculty co-operation, the new council 
will have six commissions, on peace, race 
relations, labor, consumers’ co-operatives, 
premarital problems and alcohol and drugs. 

‘The commencement address at the grad- 
uation exercises of the Modern School of 
Applied Art at the University Club in Bos- 
ton on May 27 was given by the Unitarian 
minister to students, Rev. William H. 
Gysan. He spoke on “A Design for Liv- 
ing,” showing the importance of a well- 
planned design for life, as well as intelli- 
gence and skill, as conditions of success. 

A Unitarian student, Miss Benita Hol- 
land of Radcliffe, daughter of the builder of 
New York’s Holland Tunnel, has been 
awarded one of the much-coveted Charles 
Norton fellowships in classical studies by 
Harvard University, and will spend next 
year in Athens studying Greek art, particu- 
larly vase designs. 

Paul Vogt, Harvard ’38, one of the first 
group of Conant fellows appointed four 
years ago at Harvard, has been awarded a 
fellowship for additional graduate study in 
science. Mr. Vogt, who comes from Mil- 
waukee, has held an A record in all studies 
for four years. - 
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One hundred and twenty Unitarian and 
Universalist students and other young 
people sailed to Provincetown on May 29 
and June 5, on the last of a series of seven 
tours which Mr. Gysan conducts during 
the year to historic sites and places. On 
each of the Provincetown trips Mr. Gysan 
conducted a service for the group on the 
upper deck of the Steamer Steel Pier. As 
past of the service he read poems of sea 
and shore. At Provincetown the young 
people, during their two-hour visit there, 
were received by Miss H. B. Newhall, a 
Unitarian-Universalist artist in residence 
there for the summer. Miss Newhall re- 
lated the early history of the Pilgrims at 
Provincetown and told of the art and 
drama activities in Provincetown today. 

Miss Elizabeth Hapgood, Wellesley ’40, 
will have charge next year of the interest- 
ing international correspondence among 
religious liberal students in England, 
France, Transylvania, Holland, and the 
United States. Miss Hapgood will spend 
this summer in Europe and will attend the 
L. I. B. conference in Leersum, Holland. 

During the summer parents and min- 
isters of young people who will enter 
Greater Boston colleges this fall are re- 
quested to send their names to Mr. Gysan, 
minister to students, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., before September 1. 


* * 


EVERETT M. BAKER HONORED 


The degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred on Rev. Everett M. Baker, 
executive vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association, by Tufts College 
on June 18. Dr. Baker was one of six 
people honored at the commencement 
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exercises of the college.- The citation was 
as follows: ‘Founded by a liberal de- 
nomination for the education of its youth, 
Tufts College has always been associated 
with the liberal movement in religion. 
Successful pastor, inspirer of youth, leader 
in liberal religion, Everett Moore Baker, 
executive vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association.” 


* * 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Harold P. Marley, minister in Ann 
Arbor, will spend the summer months in 
Mexico. Rev. E. H. Wilson of the Third 
Church, Chicago, IIl., will supply his pulpit 
and preach on the following subjects: 
July 3, “A Declaration of Religious Inde- 
pendence,” July 10, “Religion: Illusion or 
Necessity?”’; July 17, ‘‘Religion: a Tech- 
nique for Personal Living’; July 24, 
“Free Religion’s Stand for Peace and 
Democracy.” 
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_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“#4 Home Away From Home” 


« « ¢ In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED + AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room" reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 


ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 
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Irresponsibilities 


From the Friends Intelligencer’s 
English Letter (June 4) 

The Encyclopedia Britannica enter- 
tained at lunch a few days ago contributors 
to its new “Book of the Year,” which is, 
it seems, to be an annual supplement 
between editions. Dr. Inge, the former 
“gloomy Dean” of St. Paul’s, spoke briefly 
but entertainingly of changes that the 
years might bring to the Encyclopedia. 
He suggested that in future editions we 
might read “Austria; see Germany.” 
‘“‘Negus; see (1) a drink composed of wine, 
water and sugar, and (2) Victor Em- 
manuel.” And thirdly, ‘““Democracy: an 
obsolete form of government practiced in 
North America. See Dictator.” 

It is alleged, by the way, that an earlier 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
index contained this sequence of entries— 
“Art. Art Squares. Art Trading. ‘Art 
thou languid?’ ”’ And there is the old story, 
new perhaps to you, of that other index 
which had the following entries—‘‘Lead 
poisoning.” ‘Lead Kindly Light.” If 
you look up your Cruden’s Concordance, 
as I have just done, you will find the entry 
which annoys a good many journalists. 
It runs, “Press. See Wine.” 

* * * 
In Case You Did Not Know, 
Though We Hope You Did 

Angus Sillars points out in a letter to 
The Presbyterian that Washington did 
not say in his Farewell Address—and 
possibly never said anywhere—that we 
should avoid “entangling alliances.” In 
the Farewell Address he did warn us 
against permanent alliances but expressly 
said that temporary ones were permissible. 
The course is now clear—or will be after 
the fifty years it will take to clear up this 
misapprehension—to join the League of 


Nations. 
* * * 


Even the Naive May Handle Dialectic 


From our Danish contemporary Protes- 
tantisk Tidende we pick the following. An 
old dying peasant, trusting in God, is re- 
sisting the sales pressure of an evangelical 
preacher who wishes him to trust rather in 
“the atoning blood’”’ and who explains the 
orthodox significance of the death on 
Calvary. To which the peasant replies: 
“According to that, if the Jews had not 
done Jesus to death, why, none of us would 
have been saved!”’ 

* * * 
Economics Is Supposed to Be a Science 

A speaker at the Boston College grad- 
uating class told his hearers that there was 
a great upheaval in the economic order, 
that they should therefore study economics 
with a view to solving “the economic and 
social problems of the day.’’ Therefore, 
“T would advise you to attend a business 
college, day or night.’’ We fail to see the 
connection. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 
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The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“ADJUSTING THE CHURCH TO 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE” 
theme of the 
THIRD CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 
STAR ISLAND, JULY 9 to 16 


We still have a small amount left in our 
scholarship fund for delegates who otherwise 
would be unable to attend. 


Write immediately to 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
$2.50 per year. 


day. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at 1l a.m. Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
S, T. D., will preach. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9 a. m. to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS , ' 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m,, Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage, * 
They render excellent service and provide a « 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 4 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston - 
Next to State House 
-~ Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—Ne liquor sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - = $1.25-1,.50 
Rooms with Bath - - -« - - - = = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President : 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway = 


